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Stated  Meetings,  First  Thursday  Evenings  in  January,  February,  March,  April,  May 
October,  November  and  December. 

Annual  Meeting,  First  Thursday  Evening  in  January. 


To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Gentlemen  : I have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of 

the  operations  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1884.  During  the  year  there 
were  held  one  special  and  eight  stated  meetings,  at  which  twenty-eight 
papers  and  communications  were  read ; five  resident  and  seven  corres- 
ponding members  were  elected,  making  twelve  in  all ; three  members 
resigned,  and  thirteen  died.  There  were  donated,  books  and 
pamphlets,  1342;  coins  and  antiquities,  674;  letters  received,  619; 
letters,  publications,  packages,  etc.,  sent,  1472. 

The  following  is  a brief  abstract  of  the  more  important  proceedings 
of  the  Society  during  the  year  : 

January  4TH. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  this 
evening,  President  Price  in  the  chair.  Vice-President  Brinton  deliv- 
ered the  annual  address,  choosing  for  his  subject,  “The  Bureau  of 
Ethnology  at  Washington,  its  origin  and  work,”  illustrating  his 
address  by  means  of  photographs  loaned  him  by  the  Bureau  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Hart,  the  Historiographer,  announced  the  death 
of  Mr.  Sigismund  K.  Harzfeld,  a member  of  the  Society,  as  having 
taken  place  at  Wiesbaden,  in  Germany,  on  December  13th,  1883,  in 
the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Hart  also  read  an  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Sharswood,  which  is  printed  in  the  Society’s  Report  for  1883. 

The  committee  to  effect  an  insurance  upon  the  property  of  the 
Society,  reported  that  it  had  done  so  for  one  year,  from  December,  1883. 
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The  attention  of  the  Society  was  called  to  a recent  work  by  Captain 
Richard  C.  Temple,  Cantonment  Magistrate  at  Ambala,  in  the  Panjab, 
India,  entitled,  “A  Dissertation  on  the  Proper  Names  of  Panjabis,”  in 
which  their  extraordinary  number  and  variety  is  accounted  for.  In 
the  discussion  that  ensued  among  the  members  on  the  remarkable 
custom  therein  set  forth  of  giving  children  ill-omened,  opprobious  or 
disagreeable  names,  in  hope  thereby  to  avert  evil  influences,  it  was 
remarked  that  no  such  habit  was  known  to  exist  among  the  American 
aborigines. 

Mr.  Sophus  A.  Bergsoe,  of  Copenhagen,  presented  two  fine  specimens 
of  the  so-called  “ Danen-geld,”  or  money  coined  in  England,  to  be 
paid  as  tribute  to  the  Danish  freebooters. 

February  7TH. 

A specimen  of  “ necessity  money”  issued  by  the  Republic  of  Chili 
during  the  war  of  1880  was  exhibited.  It  is  a round  piece  of  gutta 
percha  of  a reddish  brown  color,  almost  identical  in  shape  and  size 
with  the  car  tickets  used  by  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Street  [ Philadelphia] 
Passenger  Railway  Company.  On  the  obverse  are  the  letters  F.  U. 
surrounded  by  the  inscription  Primera , Valparaiso ; on  the  reverse  is 
nothing  but  the  serial  number  24954.  The  coin  whose  intrinsic  value 
was  stated  to  be  about  three  cents  was  forced  to  pass  at  fifteen. 

The  attention  of  the  Society  was  called  to  the  first  discovery  of  pre- 
historic mining  in  France,  lately  made  near  Mur  de  Barrez , in  which 
picks  of  stag’s  horn  were  found  in  the  workings,  and  on  the  walls  were 
the  markings  of  the  picks  wielded  by  the  neolithic  man. 

Mr.  G.  Albert  Lewis  exhibited  an  interesting  silver  medalet  (size  18 
of  the  Society’s  scale)  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  bust  of  Luther  sur- 
rounded by  the  inscription 

IVbILae  seCVnDI  soLennltas 
DIgne  CeLebrata  haLce  Co 
Chari  Cse. 

The  large-size  letters  in  this  inscription  form  a Chronogram , showing 
the  date  1717  ; on  the  reverse  is  a picture  of  the  ark  upon  the  waters 
with  the  inscription,  nVLLas  hIC  MeTVlT  VnDas,  1717. 
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March  6th. 

Mr.  Jordan  exhibited  a pipe,  carved  with  figures  of  birds  and 
animals,  said  to  have  been  found  in  Maryland,  near  the  Pennsylvania 
border.  Mr.  Barber  stated  that  the  pipe  was  either  a Haidah  or 
Babeen  Indian  carving,  and  valuable  as  indicating  the  close  relations 
existing  between  the  various  Indian  tribes  on  this  Continent. 

Mr.  Philip  H.  Law  read  a paper  on  “ Secret  Societies.” 

Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  read  a communication  upon  prehistoric 
cannibalism  in  Germany,  based  upon  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  cave 
at  Holzen  in  Brunswick. 

Francis  Jordan,  Jr.,  read  the  following  paper: 

“ Delaware  is  rich  in  aboriginal  remains.  The  refuse  of  abandoned 
encampments — some  of  them  of  considerable  magnitude — and  other 
evidences  of  a prehistoric  occupation,  are  visible  along  the  coast 
from  New  Castle  to  Indian  river.  The  domiciliary  mounds  invariably 
occur  on  the  shores  of  estuaries  flowing  into  the  little  bays  and  inlets 
of  the  lower  Delaware.  Thus  safe  connection  was  had  with  the  open 
sea,  and  the  abundance  and  fine  quality  of  the  oysters  and  other 
mollusks  that  abound  in  those  waters,  constituted  encampment  sites  of 
exceptional  attractiveness. 

It  is  a well  ascertained  fact  that  the  Indians  visited  the  coast 
periodically,  and  hence  these  remains  are  the  debris  of  their  temporary 
habitations.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  computation  of  the 
age  of  these  deposits,  but  from  their  extent,  and  the  testimony  of 
their  formation,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  represent  the  accumula- 
tions of  centuries. 

Of  these,  one  of  the  most  interesting  exists  on  Long  Neck  Branch, 
a narrow  strip  of  land,  as  its  name  implies,  four  miles  north  of 
Rehoboth,  and  a mile  and  a half  west  of  Cape  Henlopen.  Within 
the  memory  of  living  inhabitants  this  neck  jutted  into  a shallow  inlet 
of  the  sea,  where  there  is  now  only  an  immense  salt  meadow  that  may 
be  safely  crossed  on  foot.  The  shell-heaps  occupy  this  triangular- 
shaped peninsula,  on  an  elevation  far  removed  from  inundating  tides, 
and  form  a continuous  mound  of  comminuted  shells,  half  a mile  in 
length.  In  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  peninsula  they  completely  cover 
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the  surface,  but  their  average  diameter  is  thirty  feet,  with  a height  that 
varies  from  one  to  five  feet.  A large  portion  of  the  deposit  is  covered 
with  a grove  of  pine  trees,  which  have  sprung  up  since  the  place  was 
deserted,  as  in  many  instances  they  had  taken  root  directly  upon  the 
summits  of  the  heaps,  and  among  them  are  a number  whose  cortical 
rings  denote  an  age  of  two  centuries.  The  trees  and  undergrowth 
have  largely  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  the  deposit,  and  where 
the  roots  have  arrested  disintegration  and  kept  the  mass  compact,  its 
composition  can  be  studied  as  accurately  as  if  its  abandonment  had 
been  a recent  event.  Numerous  excavations  established  the  depth  of 
the  mounds  to  be  but  a few  inches  below  the  surface  level,  and  in  their 
construction  did  not  materially  differ  from  those  observed  at  Rehoboth. 
They  consist  of  hard-shell  clam,  oyster  and  conch  shells ; the  bones  of 
animals  that  have  been  split  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  marrow, 
fragments  of  pottery,  and  charcoal.  The  theory  of  the  antiquity  of 
this  ancient  encampment  is  sustained  by  the  absence  of  crab  shells 
and  fish  bones,  and  other  remnants  of  a perishable  nature,  which 
indicate  as  well  its  desertion  at  a very  early  period.  The  charcoal 
formed  a prominent  constituent  of  the  mass,  and  was  so  free  from 
extraneous  substances  that  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that  these 
aboriginal  fire-places  had  remained  undisturbed  for  at  least  two 
centuries. 

Under  the  roots  of  a lofty  pine  tree  where  the  cinders  were 
especially  abundant,  I dug  up  pieces  of  earthenware  of  extraordinary 
size  and  quite  black,  either  from  usage  or  contamination  with  the 
charcoal  in  which  they  were  buried.  The  lips  of  the  broken  pots 
show  a slight  outward  curve,  more  for  ornamentation,  I take  it,  than 
for  suspension,  as  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  clay  of  the  rims 
measures  less  than  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  could  hardly 
have  sustained  the  weight  of  the  vessel  when  filled. 

The  thickness  of  the  clay,  however,  increased  as  it  approached  the 
bottom  of  the  vessels.  This  is  fully  shown  in  a number  of  specimens. 
The  largest  of  these — in  fact  the  largest  fragment  I have  thus  far 
found  in  the  Delaware — I discovered  imbedded  in  a mass  of  broken 
clam  shells,  quite  near  the  surface.  Originally  it  was  a perfectly 
round  bowl,  having  a diameter  of  seven  inches,  with  the  convex  base, 
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which  appears  to  characterize  the  pottery  of  this  State.  The  clay  is 
well  baked,  and  has  the  appearance  of  great  strength  and  durability. 
It  is  entirely  destitute  of  ornament,  save  that  its  exterior  was  once 
painted  a bright  red.  In  one  important  particular  this  specimen 
differs  from  the  shells  gathered  on  the  seashore,  in  that  particles  of 
quartz  have  been  substituted  for  pounded  shell,  which  usually  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  pottery  manufactured  on  the  coast. 

I observed  that  the  quantity  of  broken  earthenware  at  Long  Neck 
Branch  was  in  larger  proportion,  and  the  fragments  in  a more  perfect 
condition,  than  I had  found  on  the  unprotected  sands  of  Rehoboth 
and  Lewes,  although  they  evince  the  same  primitive  design  and 
sparsity  of  ornamentation.  From  a comparative  examination  of  these 
specimens  with  those  from  other  States,  the  fact  is  evident,  that  either 
the  sherds  from  Delaware  date  from  a more  remote  antiquity,  or  else 
her  ancient  potters  had  not  attained  to  the  same  mastery  of  the  art. 

I still  adhere  to  the  former  belief,  as  elsewhere  expressed,  that  in  these 
examples  we  see  the  earliest  types  of  Indian  pottery.  A careful 
measurement  of  the  curved  lines,  of  the  fragments,  shows  that  the 
vessels,  of  which  they  were  once  a part,  could  not  have  contained 
more  than  two  or  three  quarts  of  liquid. 

Although  the  situation  of  this  deposit,  in  an  unfrequented  section 
of  country,  where  its  existence  and  prehistoric  character  were  almost 
unknown  (and  thus  has  been  left  undespoiled  by  the  relic  hunter),  and 
led  me  to  anticipate  some  valuable  additions  to  my  collection  of 
implements,  my  researches  did  not  yield  a single  specimen  of  the  finer 
class  of  stone  tools,  or  an  ornament  of  any  description.  Beside  the 
pottery,  I only  obtained  a number  of  rough  hammer  stones  and  flint 
knives,  some  finished  and  unfinished  arrow-heads,  and  an  abundance 
of  calcined  hearth-stones. 

Seeking  for  a cause  for  this  deficiency,  I made  a close  survey  of  the 
surroundings,  from  which  I drew  the  conclusion,  that  the  remains  at 
Long  Neck  Branch  were  simply  those  of  a fishing  village,  lying 
midway  between  the  two  great  encampments  of  Rehoboth  and  Lewes. 
There  was  insufficient  space  for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  a 
large  community,  which  in  a measure  may  explain  the  remarkable 
dearth  of  stone  implements. 
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An  interesting  discovery  here  was  that  of  a well-defined  trail 
through  the  glades,  connecting  the  shell-heaps  with  two  miniature 
lakes  of  fresh  water,  where  the  Indians  doubtless  obtained  their  supply. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  any  part  of  this  deposit  was  converted 
into  a place  of  sepulture. 

A far  more  extensive  series  of  irregular  mounds  can  be  traced  for 
over  a mile  on  the  downs  in  front  of  Lewes,  where  they  first  become 
visible  about  half  a mile  from  the  bay  shore.  After  running  parallel 
with  the  latter  for  some  distance  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Henlopen, 
they  make  an  eccentric  curve  to  the  southeast,  from  which,  and  other 
indications,  it  was  supposed  they  followed  the  bed  of  a dried-up  water 
course.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  old  map  of  Delaware  bay  and  river, 
prepared  in  1654-’ 55  by  Peter  Lindstrom,  Royal  Swedish  engineer, 
attached  to  Menewe’s  Expedition.  It  shows  a sheet  of  water  of 
considerable  size,  called  Blommerskyl  or  Flower  River,  that  corres- 
ponds precisely  with  the  lines  of  the  mounds  as  they  now  exist. 

Several  hundred  feet  of  this  deposit,  near  its  southeastern  terminus, 
is  buried  under  the  great  sand  dune,  described  as  lying  between  the 
cape  and  Lewes.  Emerging  thence,  the  line  of  shells  continues  and 
enters  the  pine  forest  northwest  of  the  cape,  where  the  mounds 
assume  much  larger  proportions,  and  there  terminate. 

Fifty  years  ago  some  portions  of  these  accumulations  were  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  bleached 
shells  made  them  a conspicuous  object  far  at  sea.  At  present  they 
have  an  altitude  that  will  scarcely  measure  as  many  inches,  and  in  a 
few  years  the  elements  will  have  obliterated  every  trace  of  their 
existence,  except  where  they  are  sheltered  by  the  timber.  Atmospheric 
action  has  done  much  to  produce  this  change,  but  the  great  factor  in 
in  the  work  of  demolition  has  been  utilitarian  man,  by  whom  tons  of 
the  decomposed  valves  have  been  carted  away  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

Near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  mounds,  on  a slight  eminence, 
stands  a venerable  tree,  the  only  one  to  be  seen  on  this  vast  expanse 
of  sand  and  meadow.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  known  to 
the  people  of  Lewes  as  the  Sweetberry  Tree.  It  is  surrounded  by 
shells,  and  there  also  are  vestiges  of  an  embankment.  Adjacent  to 
this  tree  I made  several  shallow  excavations,  resulting  in  the  discovery, 


less  than  two  feet  below  the  surface,  of  three  boulders  of  sandstone, 
which,  from  their  rectangular  positions  and  calcined  appearance,  I 
assume  were  hearthstones.  Near  them  I unearthed  a small  chisel  of 
exquisite  workmanship  and  two  ornamental  tubes  of  banded  slate,  2^4 
and  3 inches  long  respectively,  the  larger  highly  polished.  From 
another  excavation  I obtained  a flat  piece  of  granite,  about  as  large 
as  the  palm  of  my  hand,  on  which  there  are  three  perfectly  executed 
grooved  lines  converging  to  a point.  I have  not  been  able  to  identify 
this  relic.  Adjoining  this  digging  I found  three  corn  mills,  or  mortars, 
constructed  from  rough  boulders  of  conglomerate  rock,  the  largest 
weighing  forty  pounds,  Two  of  these  mills  have  a cup-shaped 
concavity  on  each  of  their  flat  sides. 

There  has  been  considerable  speculation  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
construction,  where  the  stones  would  admit  of  it,  of  two  concavities. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  in  selecting  the  stones,  particularly  for 
service  in  a region  where  they  do  not  naturally  occur,  those  would  be 
chosen  that  had  two  available  surfaces,  and  when  one  became  too  deep 
for  convenience  the  other  would  be  used.  This  would  appear  to  be  a 
plausible  solution,  but  does  not  satisfactorily  explain  the  peculiarity, 
and  in  the  case  of  a corn-mill  I received  from  the  neighborhood  of 
New  Castle,  it  is  altogether  untenable.  This  remarkably  fine  specimen 
has  been  converted  into  a mortar  from  a large  triangular  slab  of 
sandstone,  flat  on  both  sides,  sixteen  inches  long,  eleven  inches  wide 
and  nine  inches  high,  and  weighs  seventy-eight  pounds.  On  each 
side  there  is  a shallow,  cup-shaped  depression.  These  depressions 
have  the  same  depth,  which  is  less  than  an  inch,  and  their  diameters 
are  equal.  In  short,  they  are  identical  in  every  particular,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  simultaneously  picked  out. 
Admitting  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis,  it  follows  that  they  were 
constructed  for  two  distinct  purposes.  In  this  connection  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that,  while  one  depression  served  as  a corn-mill  and  as 
a slab  upon  which  the  dough  was  manipulated,  the  other,  which  rested 
upon  the  earth,  acted  as  a dowel,  and  thus  gave  steadiness  to  the 
utensil  when  in  us^. 

As  the  depth  of  these  depressions  was  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  the 
pounding  action  of  a pestle,  grinding  stones  were  used  by  the  Indian 
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women  to  reduce  the  kernels  of  dried  maize  to  flour.  One  of  these 
grinders  was  found  associated  with  the  mortar  I have  just  described, 
and  on  account  of  its  intimate  connection  with  the  domestic  habits  of 
the  Indians,  is  certainly  one  of  their  most  interesting  relics. 

The  stone  is  a carefully  selected  water-worn  cobble,  with  its  original 
form  unchanged,  and  just  sufficiently  large  to  be  firmly  held  in  the 
hand.  One  side  is  flat  and  almost  circular,  and  exhibits  the  effects  of 
attrition.  The  other,  where  it  has  been  grasped,  is  oval,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  this  side  has  been  worn  smooth,  as  well  as  permanently 
discolored.  I made  many  excavations  at  Lewes,  operating  from  the 
base  as  well  as  upon  the  summits  of  the  mounds,  but  my  search  for 
implements  was  not  attended  with  much  success.  Such  as  I found 
were  broken  and  abandoned  tools,  and  for  that  reason  thrown,  or 
allowed  to  remain  where  they  fell,  among  the  debris.  On  the  surface 
of  the  sand,  however,  near  the  accumulations,  where  it  would  be 
supposed  the  tents  of  the  Indians  were  erected,  I picked  up  a large 
number  of  specimens,  comprising  several  axes,  hammer-stones,  arrow 
and  spear  heads,  a gouge  of  polished  serpentine,  five  inches  long, 
and  numerous  scrapers  and  flint-knives.  The  stone  age  of  Delaware 
has  attached  to  it  an  interest  that  does  not  appertain  to  other  localities, 
on  account  of  the  absence,  south  of  Wilmington,  of  available  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  stone  implements.  Hence,  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  aboriginal  population  of  the  peninsula,  these  articles  com- 
manded an  enhanced  commercial  value.  Added  to  this  interesting 
feature,  there  are  others  of  greater  archaeological  value.  Some  have 
already  been  described,  but  there  remains  an  unexplored  field  that 
promises  more  gratifying  results  than  have  thus  far  been  attained.  I 
venture  to  say  that  no  district  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Florida,  possesses  so  many  well-preserved 
monuments  of  the  neolithic  period.” 

The  attention  of  the  Society  was  called  to  a robbery  of  the  coin  col- 
lection of  Dr.  H.  Brainerd,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  a list  of  the  coins 
stolen  was  read. 

Mr.  Phillips  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  American  Indians  ever  wore  gloves  ? 
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Mr.  Hart,  the  historiographer,  announced  the  deaths  of  the  Hon. 
John  Denison  Baldwin,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  July  8th,  1883,  in  his 
seventy-third  year,  and  also  of  Miss  Eliza  Susan  Quincy,  of  Quincy, 
Mass.,  on  January  17th,  1884,  in  her  eighty-sixth  year,  both  corres- 
ponding members  of  the  Society. 

He  also  read  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Murray,  of  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  an  error  in  the  memoir  of 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Sharswood,  which  appears  on  page  38  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  1883.  He  is  there  stated  to  have 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Judge  Chambers,  of  Chambers- 
burg.  Mr.  Murray  writes,  “Judge  Chambers  had  no  daughter  Mary, 
but  two  daughters,  Alice  and  Margaret,  admirable  women,  who  never 
married.  It  was  a daughter  of  Dr.  William  C.  Chambers,  formerly  of 
Carlisle,  with  whom  Judge  Sharswood  intermarried.” 

Mr.  John  R.  Baker  read,  at  the  request  of  the  historiographer, 
an  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Sigismund  Kohn  Harzfeld,  a member 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Baker  also  exhibited  an  ancient  East  Indian  book,  formerly 
the  property  of  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Krauth,  said  to  contain  a history  of 
the  birth  of  Krishna.  This  book  consisted  of  strips  of  palm  leaves 
on  which  the  writing  was  incised  with  a stylus,  which  Mr.  Baker 
also  exhibited.  The  strips  were  fastened  together  by  cords  passing 
through  the  ends  and  were  closely  covered  with  the  incised  writing 
which  was  stated  to  be  either  Pali  or  Cingalese. 

Among  the  donations  were  a fine  oil  painting  representing  an  Indian 
pueblo,  three  miles  Northeast  of  Taos,  New  Mexico,  by  Cooper;  an 
engraved  stone  tablet  from  Mexico  and  a number  of  Mexican  coins  ; 
a number  of  Chinese  coins  found  in  tumuli  lately  opened  on 
Vancouver’s  Island.  These  were  examined  by  Mr.  Culin  who 
pronounced  them  to  be  modern  Japanese  and  Chinese  cash,  and 
among  the  commonest  in  circulation. 

No.  1.  Japanese  copper  cash,  period  yei  tsfi  1624-44.  A.  D.  May 
be  of  later  date  as  the  same  inscription  was  in  use  until  1861. 

No.  2.  Copper  cash,  apparently  the  same  as  No.  1,  although  cor- 
roded until  only  partly  legible. 

No.  3.  Chinese  cash,  period  Keen  Lung  1735-95  A.  D.  Shen-se 
provincial  mint  (opened  1748). 
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These  pieces  may  have  come  from  Japan.  The  coinage  of  China 
and  Japan  passes  current  in  both  countries. 

April  3D. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Richards,  of  Florence,  Italy,  presented  some  early  Italian 
coins. 

Mr.  Hart,  the  historiographer,  announced  the  deaths  of  Alessandro 
Castellani,  at  Portici,  near  Naples,  Italy,  June  8th,  1883,  aged  fifty- 
nine,  and  of  Nicholas  Trubner,  of  London,  March  2d,  1884,  aged 
sixty-seven,  both  corresponding  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Donaldson  read  some  notes  respecting  the  late  John  C.  Hamilton, 
of  New  York  City,  adverting  also  to  some  personal  matters  connected 
with  his  father,  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Dr.  Brinton  spoke  of  some  recent  explorations  made  by  him  in  the 
Trenton  gravels  in  search  of  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of  the 
palaeocystic  man.  Beneath  three  feet  of  sand  there  lay  a bed  of  some 
fifty  feet  of  gravel,  in  which  stones  have  been  found,  supposed  to  be 
rude  implements  fashioned  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  of  Trenton,  the  discoverer  of  these  presumed 
remains,  was  invited  to  address  the  Society  in  May  upon  the  subject. 

A discussion  ensued,  which  was  participated  in  by  the  members  at 
large. 

Mr.  Lewis  A.  Scott  mentioned  the  fact  that  arrow  heads  had  been 
found  at  New  Zealand,  apparently  of  human  manufacture,  but  which 
upon  investigation  turned  out  to  be  made  by  the  action  of  the  sands 
of  the  seashore  under  the  influence  of  the  winds. 

Mr.  Edwin  A.  Barber  exhibited  a copper  currency  used  by  the  Haidah 
Indians.  It  was  a thin  plate  of  worked  copper  in  the  shape  of  an  axe 
head,  with  a hole  at  each  end  and  some  remarkable  groovings.  Its 
value  was  estimated  at  $2.  They  range  in  size  from  one  inch  to  two 
feet. 

Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  read  a paper  on  Anthious,  as  represented 
on  coins,  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  one  exhibited  by  the 
Society  at  Memorial  Hall.  He  gave  a sketch  of  his  life,  and  of  the 
various  forms  under  which  the  hero  was  portrayed  and  of  the  events 
that  connected  him  with  his  patron,  Hadrian. 
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The  attention  of  the  Society  was  called  to  the  late  discoveries  of 
M.  Adrianoff,  in  the  Ieneseisk,  in  Siberia,  who,  in  various  tumuli, 
had  discovered  pottery  and  objects  of  bone,  iron  and  copper,  as  well  as 
some  dolichocephalous  skulls  and  a great  number  of  plaster  masks 
extremely  well  done  and  painted  red.  In  the  last  century  the  celebrated 
Pallas  mentioned  the  fact  of  these  masks  being  found  in  the  tumuli. 

President  Price  made  a communication  in  reference  to  an  important 
era  in  the  law  of  trusts , basing  his  remarks  upon  the  celebrated  case  of 
Sarah  Zane' s will,  in  1832,  before  which  time  it  was  believed  there 
was  no  law  to  authorize  a new-incorporated  religious  society  to  receive 
a charitable  bequest.  The  case  was  argued  before  judges  Baldwin  and 
Hopkinson,  and  ultimately,  Judge  Baldwin  gave  a decision  in  the  case 
of  wonderful  learning  and  judgment,  which  has  been  the  law  of  the 
land  ever  since.  Mr.  Price  produced  a letter  of  inquiry  from  Mr. 
Matthews,  of  Cockeystown,  Md.,  to  him  upon  the  subject  and  his 
answer  thereto.  Incidentally,  the  subject  of  the  melancholy  scene 
that  took  place  in  Judge  Baldwin’s  court  was  spoken  of,  and  an 
account  of  the  event  given. 

Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  presented  the  following  paper  on  a supposed 
Runic  Inscription  at  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia:  “On  the  shore  of  the 

Bay  of  Fundy,  opposite  the  town  of  Yarmouth,  stands  a rock 
weighing  about  four  hundred  pounds,  which,  about  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  was  discovered  by  a man  named  Fletcher.  It  has  been 
well  known  for  nearly  an  hundred  years,  and  those  who  dwell  in  its 
vicinity  have  always  accepted  it  as  a genuine  relic  of  antiquity,  no 
breath  of  suspicion  ever  having  fallen  upon  it.  The  glyphs  thereon 
have  been  at  various  times  copied  and  sent  abroad  to  men  of  learning 
who  have  made  more  or  less  attempts  at  deciphering  them,  one  savant 
seeing  traces  of  Semitic  origin.*  In  1875,  a rubbing  procured  from 
the  stone  was  placed  in  my  hands  for  investigation.  Since  that  time  I 
have  carefully  considered  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  ultimately 


* Dr.  Wilson,  of  Toronto,  agrees  with  me  in  the  belief  that  the  inscription  is  genuine,  but  does 
not  consider  it  a Rune ; he,  however,  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  assign  it  to  any  known  alphabet. 
Rev.  C.  W.  King,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  sees  in  it  what  appears  to  be  a Latin 
Inscription  of  the  lower  Empire,  and  reads  the  inscription  thus,  VLCA  F TALLVSANI.  He 
suggests  that  the  stone  may  have  been  brought  over  in  ballast,  but  its  size  does  not  favor  this  belief. 
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became  satisfied  of  its  bona-fide  nature,  that  the  inscription  was  neither 
a modern  fraud  nor  a work  of  the  wayward  playfulness  of  the  leisure 
hours  of  the  sportive  red-skin.  Having  become  imbued  with  a belief  that 
no  deception  was  intended,  or  practiced,  I entered  upon  the  study  of  the 
markings  with  a mind  totally  and  entirely  free  from  prejudice ; so  far 
from  believing  that  the  inscription  was  a relic  of  the  pre-Columbian 
discovery  of  America,  I had  never  given  any  credence  to  that  theory.  I 
therefore  approached  the  subject  entirely  unbiased  in  my  opinion,  in  fact, 
somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  authenticity  of  any  inscription  on  this 
continent,  purporting  to  eminate  from  the  hardy  and  intrepid  Norsemen. 

The  difficulty  of  interpreting  these  markings  was  greatly  increased 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  material  on  which  the  rubbing  had 
been  taken.  But,  as  in  a kaleidescope,  word  after  word  appeared 
in  disjointed  form,  and  each  was  in  turn  rejected  until  at  last  an 
intelligible  word  came  forth,  followed  by  another  and  another,  until  a 
real  sentence  with  a meaning  stood  forth : Harkussen  men  vane, 
Hako’s  son  addressed  the  men. 

Upon  examining  further,  I found  that  in  the  expedition  of  Thoi'finn 
Karfsefne,  in  1017,  the  name  of  Haki  occurs  among  those  who 
accompanied  him.  The  coincidence  appeared  remarkable,  and  the 
finishing  touches  were  almost  placed  to  my  unbelief,  when,  observing 
the  map,  I saw  how  short  the  distance  was  from  Iceland  to  Greenland, 
compared  with  the  stretch  of  water  from  Norway  to  Iceland.  It 
seemed  more  than  probable  that  the  fearless  race,  that  actually  did 
cross  the  latter  expanse  of  ocean,  were  not  likely  to  be  deterred  from 
navigating  the  former.  As  to  the  reason  why  such  a memento  should 
be  left  of  the  visit,  of  course  no  definite  answer  can  be  given,  but  it  is 
a fact  well  known  that  memorials  were  often  made  or  erected,  engraved 
or  placed  at  localities  where  events  had  taken  place,  and  the  address 
of  the  chieftain  to  the  men  may  have  been  of  some  noteworthy  matter, 
perhaps  even  to  commemorate  the  fact  of  having  landed  at  that  spot.” 

May  ist. 

Mr.  E.  F.  im  Thurn,  of  Demerara,  presented  works  by  himself 
relative  to  British  Guiana.  His  explorations  among  the  savage  tribes 
of  that  country  have  been  crowned  with  signal  success. 
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Mr.  Hart,  the  historiographer,  announced  the  death  of  Hon.  Isaac 
N.  Arnold,  of  Chicago,  Honorary  Vice-President  of  the  Society 
for  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  having  taken  place  on  April  24th, 
1884,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age;  also,  the  death  of  William 
Penn  Chandler,  of  this  city,  a Vice-President  of  the  Society,  as  having 
taken  place  April  5th,  1884,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year. 

A letter  was  read  from  Rev.  Damaro  Soto-mayor,  of  San  Sebastian, 
Concordia,  State  of  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  in  reference  to  his  late  discovery 
of  the  key  to  the  Mexican  Hieratic  writing,  stating  that  he  was  pre- 
paring a work  setting  forth  his  views  and  the  exact  nature  of  his 
discovery. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  of  Trenton,  read  a paper  on  the  existence  of  an 
early  race  in  the  Valley  of  the  Delaware,  whose  relics  were  found  by 
him  in  the  Trenton  gravels,  and  averted  to  a human  skull  being  found 
there  by  him  on  April  1 8th,  1884,  in  connection  with  the  paloeocystic 
implements.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  he  presented  the  Society 
with  a quantity  of  these  hitherto  debatable  implements,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Society,  were  plainly  productions  of  the  hand  of  man. 
After  discussion  on  topics  suggested  by  the  paper,  the  Society 
adjourned. 

It  not  being  the  custom  of  the  Society  to  assemble  during  the  summer 
months,  no  meeting  was  held  until 

October  2D. 

A stated  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  this  evening,  at  its  Hall, 
being  the  first  after  the  usual  summer  recess.  The  President  being 
absent,  Mr.  Phillips  was  called  to  the  chair. 

A letter  from  Dr.  Jose  M.  Macedo,  of  Lima,  Peru,  in  reference  to 
the  Macanas  used  by  the  ancient  Peruvians,  accompanying  his  donation 
referred  to  at  length  m the  Report  of  the  Curator,  was  read. 

On  motion,  it  was  Resolved:  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  Society  be  directed  to  address  an  especial  letter  of  thanks  to  Dr. 
Jos£  M.  Macedo,  expressing  gratification  of  the  Society  for  his  valuable 
gift. 

Mr.  Hart,  the  historiographer,  made  the  following  necrological 
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Orsamus  Holmes  Marshall,  a corresponding  member,  died  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  July  9th,  1884,  in  his  seventy-second  year. 

William  Adee  Whitehead,  Honorary  Vice-President  for  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  died  at  Perth  Amboy,  August  8th,  1884,  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year. 

Stephen  Salisbury,  a corresponding  member,  died  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  August  24th,  1884,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year. 

Henry  M.  Phillips,  a resident  member,  died  in  Philadelphia,  August 
28th,  1884,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year. 

Mr.  Culin  exhibited  a copy  of  “The  Balloon  Almanac  for  1786,” 
published  in  Philadelphia,  by  John  Steel,  containing  an  account  of 
Mr.  Lunardi’s  ascent  from  the  Artillery  Ground,  London,  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1784,  and  a satirical  poem  on  the  “Progress  of 
Balloons.” 

A package  of  moon  cakes  was  also  exhibited,  used  by  the  Chinese 
colony  in  Philadelphia  at  the  celebration  of  their  “Moon  Festival,” 
which  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  meeting  (the  15th  of  the  8th 
Chinese  month).  These  cakes  were  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and 
an  inch  thick,  and  were  impressed  with  a circular  stamp  enclosing 
Chinese  characters.  They  were  made  of  rice  flour  and  contained 
several  kinds  of  nuts  and  fruits. 

The  Treasurer  announced  that  he  had  secured  a lease  of  the 
Society’s  Hall  for  one  year  from  November  1st,  1884,  at  the  same  rent. 

November  6th. 

President  Price  exhibited  three  photographs  of  the  Brinton  Serpen- 
tine Quarry  (Chester  Co.,  Penna.),  taken  in  his  presence  by  Dr. 
Rothrock,  and  a fragment  of  rock  from  the  farm  of  John  R.  Gilpin, 
Delaware  Co.,  Penna.,  which  had  formed  part  of  an  ancient  seashore. 

President  Price  also  exhibited  a specimen  of  gneissic  rock  planed 
by  upheaval  of  granite,  and  a piece  of  granite  polished  in  upheaval, 
both  from  the  Brinton  Quarry,  and  submitted  a paper  describing  the 
formation  of  these  rocks. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  subject  of  President  Price’s  paper, 
and  a discussion  followed,  in  which  the  members  generally  took  part. 
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Dr.  Brinton  gave  an  account  of  a recent  visit  paid  by  him  to  the 
effigy  mounds  of  Ohio,  and  described  the  characteristics  of  three 
mounds  he  examined,  as  follows  : 

The  first,  the  Great  Eagle  Mound,  at  Newark,  Ohio,  is  situated 
about  two  miles  from  the  city.  It  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
length.  Its  wings  extend  one  hundred  feet,  and  it  is  now  four  to  five 
feet  in  height.  No  head  is  apparent,  and  a careful  examination  did 
not  convince  him  that  it  was  intended  for  an  eagle,  but,  upon 
inquiring  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  Schmucker,  he  was  told  that  forty  years 
ago  it  had  a head,  but  that  this  head  had  been  destroyed  in  laying  out 
a race-track. 

At  present  it  does  not  differ  from  the  usual  “bird  track”  shape,  or 
rather  from  the  form  of  a barbed  arrow  point. 

The  second,  the  Alligator  Mound,  is  about  seven  miles  from  Newark, 
on  the  Racoon  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  south  branch  of  the  Licking 
River.  This  enormous  figure,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length 
and  about  eighty  feet  in  width,  from  tip  to  tip,  stretches  out  on  the 
top  of  a lofty  hill,  which  juts  out  from  the  high  hills  surrounding 
it.  It  was  possibly  and  probably  used  for  some  signal  purpose, 
particularly  as  the  mound  is  covered  with  stones,  which  show  the 
marks  of  long  continued  fire.  The  figure  is  not  artificially  elevated, 
and  seems  rather  to  have  been  carved  upon  the  hill.  It  is  popularly 
called  an  alligator,  but,  in  its  dilapidated  condition,  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  the  real  device. 

The  third  mound,  the  Great  Serpent  Mound,  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  Adams  County,  in  Southern  Ohio. 

It  is  not  correctly  figured  by  Squier  and  Davis.  Its  body  is  seven 
hundred  feet  in  length,  with  two  gigantic  jaws,  with  an  opening  of 
thirty  to  forty  feet.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  opening  is  an 
elliptical  mound  on  which  was  an  altar.  The  two  figures  probably 
represent  a serpent  and  an  egg.  In  addition,  on  the  extreme  crest  of 
the  hill  there  is  another,  evidently  an  effigy  mound.  Since  his 
visit,  a fellow  antiquary  has  made  careful  measurements  and 
decides  that  this  mound  represents  a frog ; the  figures  are  therefore 
a frog,  egg  and  serpent,  three  symbols  common  in  American 
mythology. 
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A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Robert  N.  Toppan,  announcing  the 
death  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Richards,  a corresponding  member,  at  Florence, 
Italy,  on  April  30th,  1884,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  certificate  of  citizenship,  of  Bohl  Bohlen  (in  1785),  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Harry  D.  Ziegler. 

O11  motion  of  Mr.  Law  it  was  resolved,  that  such  members  as 
desire  to  read  papers  before  the  Society,  be  requested  to  communicate 
with  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  in  order  to  have  a date  given  them. 

The  following  communication,  from  Dr.  Macedo,  was  read  : 

Las  maccanas ’*  (an  Indian  name)  are  solid  weapons  of  copper, 
also  of  stone,  with  a hole  in  the  centre  from  two  or  three  centimetres 
diameter  to  fix  in  a strong  wooden  handle  or  staff.  Three  of  the 
common  forms  are  what  have  been  found  in  the  sepulchres,  viz.  : the 
star  one  with  points,  the  spiral,  and  the  plain  smooth  one  of  egg  form 
(ovoides). 

The  star  ones,  generally,  are  flat.  I have  two,  the  remains  of  my 
old  collection.  One  is  a centimetre  and  a half  thick,  the  other  three 
centimetres ; both  have  five  radii,  the  flattest,  blunt  points,  the  other, 
triangular  points ; diameter  nine  and  ten  centimetres  ; the  holes  two 
and  three  centimetres.  The  flat  one  weighs  three  hundred  and  seventy 
grams,  the  other  one  hundred  and  sixty  grams. 

The  maccanas  espirales  (spiral)  are  very  rare.  I have  not  seen  any 
in  the  museums  in  Europe  or  in  private  collections.  In  the  collection 
‘de  Recuay,’  that  I bought  from  Mr.  Ycaza,  and  which  now  exists  in 
the  Berlin  Museum,  there  is  one  in  the  form  of  a small  barrel  six  or 
seven  centimetres  high  for  three  or  four  diameters,  with  a raised  spiral 
obtuse  work  on  the  surface.  This  maccana,  also  a smaller  one,  has 
the  impression  of  two  owls  in  relief  gilded  on  the  exterior.  As  the 
Indians  did  not  know  the  use  of  galvanism,  it  is  probable  that  this 
thin  coating  of  gold  on  this  maccana  is  an  incrustation  of  sheets  of 
gold  on  the  mass  of  copper.  This  opinion  is  very  probable,  as  we  well 
know  of  the  skill  of  the  Incas  in  gold  and  silver  work,  as  is  seen  on 
their  idols  and  vestments  that  are  found  in  the  Huacas.  The  scarcity 
of  these  spiral  maccanas,  and  their  incrustation  of  gold,  leads  me  to 


* Instrumental  name  derived  from  the  verb  maccay,  meaning  to  strike  blows. 
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think  that  this  class  of  weapon  was  only  for  captains,  generals,  or  for 
chiefs  of  elevated  grade ; for  the  soldiers  or  troops  the  star  or  egg- 
formed  ones.  The  maccanas,  egg-shaped  and  flat,  are  very  common 
and  of  different  sizes  and  weight.  Of  the  two  I have,  one  weighs 
three  hundred  and  eighty  grams ; length,  nine  centimetres ; diameter 
in  the  centre,  five  centimetres,  and  at  the  extremity,  three  centimetres. 

The  other  weighs  two  hundred  and  thirty  grams ; length,  five  and  one- 

* 

half  centimetres ; in  the  centre,  six  centimetres  ; and  at  the  extremity, 
three,  with  a hole  of  two  and  one-half  centimetres. 

The  stone  maccanas,  generally,  are  flat.  In  the  collection  of  Recuay 
two  exist  of  stone  the  color  of  bull’s  blood.  They  are  small.  One  has 
three  faces  on  the  surface  and  the  other  two  fishes  engraved  on  its 
circumference.  I think  these  were  not  for  warfare,  but  for  parade  or 
official  ceremonies. 

Weights  of  the  maccanas  are  various.  I believe  the  weight  is  in 
relation,  more  or  less,  to  the  offensive  form  of  the  maccana.  The 
spiral  and  egg-form  maccana  injure  the  enemy  more  from  their  weight 
than  from  their  points.  These  are  the  heaviest.  I believe  that  the 
maccana  (spiral)  in  Berlin  weighs  more  than  a pound. 

Copper  ?naccanas  have  been  melted  in  moulds  or  beaten  into  shape 
with  hammers  (?). 

I think  they  have  been  melted  (cast)  in  moulds,  of  which  none  have 
been  found  shaped  like  the  maccanas.  It  is  a fact,  however,  that 
earthen  moulds  did  exist  for  the  construction  of  Huacas  or  vases ; 
therefore  it  is  a strong  reason  for  belief  that  the  Incas  adopted  this 
system  for  the  melting  of  their  copper  maccanas.  The  weight  of  these 
maccanas  banishes  the  idea  that  they  were  beaten  into  shape  by  the 
hammer.  I have  three  earthen  moulds  found  in  a Huacas  in  Chaneay. 
Two  of  them  are  for  the  fabrication  of  idols.  One  is  twelve  centimetres 
long  by  five  and  one-half  broad  ; the  other,  nine  long  by  four  in 
breadth  ; the  third,  ten  long  by  four  and  one-half.  This  is  for  the 
making  or  fabrication  of  some  rare  animal.  Each  mould  is  divided  in 
two  parts  separately — on  that  for  the  idols  one-half  of  the  front 
represents  one-half  of  the  front  part  of  the  idol,  one-half  of  the 
posterior  part  represents  the  posterior  part  of  the  idol.  On  the  mould 
for  the  animal,  each  piece  represents  one-half  of  the  lateral  part  of  the 
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animal.  The  three  moulds  are  of  white  clay,  one  centimetre  thick, 
fire-baked. 

That  the  Huacas  have  been  made  in  moulds  appears  to  me 
unquestionable — 

1.  Because  earthen  moulds  have  been  found  in  some  of  the  sepul- 
chres, many  of  which  exist  in  Berlin,  also  in  private  collections ; I 
have  three. 

2.  On  many  Huacas,  especially  those  of  spherical  form,  one  can  dis- 
tinguish, by  close  observation,  the  line  of  union  of  the  two  half  spheres, 
where  the  front  is  joined  to  the  posterior.  On  one  of  the  most 
interesting  Huacas  de  Trujillo , which  exists  in  the  Berlin  Museum  in 
black  clay,  representing  an  idol  central,  surrounded  by  five  fantastic 
animals,  bearing  upon  its  head  a large  and  small  serpent  with  two 
heads,  and  other  two  serpents,  lateral,  each  with  seven  heads.  I have 
been  able  to  discover  on  the  circumference  a depressed  or  sunken  line, 
which  leaves  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  is  the  point  of  union  of  the 
two  moulds  for  making  their  Huacas.  They  had  them  for  casting 
ther  copper  maccanas. 

3.  Many  Huacas  are  equal  in  size,  proportions,  and  alike  one  to  the 
other,  which  proves  they  were  cast  in  the  same  mould. 

Price  varies  according  to  the  intelligence  of  the  seller,  but  in 
general,  is  from  four  to  five  dollars.  It  is  necessary  to  be  very  careful 
for  there  is  much  falsification.”  * 


Hon.  Eli  Kirk  Price,  LL.D.,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
died  on  November  15th,  1884,  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Society  attended  his  funeral  services  on 
November  18th,  1884. 


November  2oth. 

A special  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  to  take  action  upon  the 
death  of  its  late  President,  Hon.  Eli  Kirk  Price,  LL.D.  Dr.  Brinton, 


* The  above  is  given  as  written  by  the  author  in  English. 
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the  First  Vice  President,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  made  some  remarks 
upon  the  object  for  which  the  meeting  was  called.  Mr.  Henry  Phillips, 
Jr.,  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved , That  this  Society  has  heard  with  the  deepest  regret  of  the 
decease  of  its  President,  Hon.  Eli  Kirk  Price,  LL.D.,  who  has  filled 
that  office  since  January,  1867,  and  whose  zeal,  erudition,  kindness  and 
courtesy  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  have  endeared  him  to  us  by  more 
than  ordinary  ties. 

Resolved , That  the  Society  desires  to  place  on  record  its  appreciation 
of  his  long  and  faithful  services  in  its  behalf,  of  his  energy,  wisdom  and 
conscientiousness. 

Resolved , That  the  Historiographer  be  requested  to  prepare  a 
memoir  of  his  life  and  labors,  to  be  read  before  the  Society  on  the  5th 
of  February,  1885,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  convenient. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Messrs.  John  R.  Baker,  Philip  H.  Law, 
Edwin  A.  Barber,  Isaac  Myer,  Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  Frank  Willing 
Leach,  and  others,  in  which  the  useful  life  of  the  decedent,  as  shown 
forth  in  his  connection  with  the  Society,  was  portrayed,  and  the  loss 
feelingly  deplored  which  it  had  sustained  in  his  demise.  The  reso- 
lutions were  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  transmission  to  the  family.* 

December  4TH. 

The  death  of  Mr.  George  R.  Fagan,  a member  of  the  Society,  in 
Philadelphia,  on  November  nth,  1884,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  was  announced. 

“Monnaies  Grecques,”  by  F.  Imhoof  Blumer,  Amsterdam,  1883, 
was  received  from  the  Koninklijke  Akademie  von  Wetenschappen. 

Thirty-six  flints  from  Tunis  were  received  from  the  Marquis  de 
Nadaillac. 

Oriental  coins  from  the  Panjab  were  received  from  Captain  Richard 
C.  Temple. 

The  Special  Committee  to  nominate  officers  and  committees  for  the 
year  1884,  presented  its  report,  which  was  accepted,  and  the  committee 
discharged. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Barber,  Curator  of  Antiquities,  presented  the  following 
annual  report : 


♦These  proceedings  will  be  published  separately  as  a memorial  volume. 
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“The  accessions  of  antiquities  received  during  the  twelve  months 
just  ended  have  been  more  extensive  and  of  greater  value  than  those 
of  any  other  year  in  the  history  of  the  Society.  An  awakened  interest 
amongst  our  foreign  corresponding  members  has  been  productive  of 
many  practical  results,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  overflowing  cases.  Not 
so  gratifying,  perhaps,  has  been  the  growth  of  the  domestic  branch 
of  the  collection,  but  this  may  be  explained  by  the  comparative 
barrenness  (from  an  archaeological  standpoint)  of  the  section  of  country 
by  which  we  are  surrounded. 

Mr.  Francis  Jordan,  Jr.,  has  presented  some  interesting  stone 
implements  found  by  himself  on  the  Delaware  coast.  The  most  note- 
worthy of  these  are  a large  metate  or  corn-mill,  weighing  thirty 
pounds,  from  Lewes,  and  another  scarcely  less  in  size,  with  depressions 
on  opposite  sides,  accompanied  by  a grinding-stone  or  pestle,  from 
Rehoboth. 

A series  of  flints  has  been  received  from  Dr.  Charles  C.  Abbott. 
These  the  donor  divides  into  three  classes  : ist — arrow  and  spear 

points  found  on  or  near  the  surface,  and  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of 
recent  Indians ; 2d — intermediate  specimens  from  the  alluvial  deposits 
between  Trenton  and  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  evidently  older  than  the 
former,  and  designated  “ Esquimaux”  ; 3d — rudely  chipped  stones  from 
the  Trenton  gravels,  which  the  discoverer  denominates  paleolithic. 

From  Mr.  James  Deans,  of  Victoria,  B.  C.,  several  antique  Chinese 
coins,  from  ancient  cairns  on  Vancouver’s  Island  have  been  received. 
The  same  gentleman  has  also  presented  the  Society  with  some  stone 
arrow-points  from  the  Northwest  coast,  and  a quantity  of  curious  rope 
made  of  bark  fibre  by  the  Haida  Indians. 

The  Society  has  received  from  Dr.  Antonio  Penafiel,  of  the  Direction 
General  de  Estadistica  de  la  Republica  Mexicana. , a collection  of 
antique  Mexican  silver  and  copper  coins  and  medals,  and  a cast  of  an 
interesting  tablet.  The  original  stone,  now  in  the  Museo  Nacional,  was 
found,  some  years  ago,  by  Capt.  Wm.  Dupaix,  a French  traveler,  in  one 
of  the  ancient  ruins  of  Palenque.  The  discoverer  described  it  as  a rec- 
tangular stone  of  more  than  half  a metre  in  height  and  twenty-five 
centimetres  in  width.  It  was  imbedded  and  firmly  cemented  to 
the  depth  of  about  seven  centimetres,  or  more  than  one-half  its 
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Cast  of  Tablet  from  Palenque, 
Presented  by  Dr.  Antonio  Penafiel. 

\ 
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thickness  in  the  main  wall  on  the  landing  of  one  of  the  three  stair- 
ways leading  to  the  subterraneum,  which  resembled  a horrible  dungeon 
or  tomb.  The  slab  is  believed  to  have  been  a public  notice.  On  the 
reverse  was  outlined  in  black  the  inscription  which  appears  in  relief  on 
the  face.  The  position  of  the  stone,  which  was  removed  from  its  place 
with  great  difficulty,  was  vertical.  Amongst  the  characters  can  be 
traced  the  head  and  body  of  a man  with  outstretched  arm  and  flowing 
head-dress. 

The  Marquis  de  Nadaillac  has  forwarded  from  Rougemont, 
France,  a series  of  flint  implements  and  chips  found  at  Ras-el-Oued, 
near  Gabes,  Tunis.  Several  of  these,  of  a semi-lunar  form,  resemble 
specimens  which  have  been  found  in  Caucasia  and  India.  Others  are 
suggestive  of  the  long,  slender,  curved  obsidian  flakes,  with  cutting 
edges,  from  Mexico.  In  the  collection  are  a few  delicately  chipped, 
almost  transparent,  arrow  tips. 

A valuable  collection  of  Peruvian  antiquities  has  been  presented  to 
the  Society  by  Dr.  Jose  Mariano  Macedo,  of  Lima.  There  are  three 
groups  of  objects  : Pottery,  implements  of  copper  or  bronze,  and  textile 
fabrics.  Beside  these,  the  collection  includes  a fine  mummy’s  head 
with  plate  of  beaten  gold  fastened  over  the  mouth  ; a bracelet  of  pure 
gold,  one  and  a half  inches  wide  ; a rare  mould  in  two  pieces  from 
Chancay,  for  making  small  idols  ; an  Inca  book,  made  of  reeds  covered 
with  cloth,  on  which  appears  in  colors  the  figure  of  a man  surrounded 
by  indecipherable  characters  ; bone  flageolets  or  pinquillos  and  sharp- 
pointed  implements,  and  a curious  ear  ornament  made  of  a bundle  of 
short,  hollow  reeds.  A number  of  spindles  with  bead-like  whorls  of 
carved  and  painted  clay  are  especially  interesting.  One  in  particular 
possesses  a wooden  protuberance  near  each  end  carved  in  the  semblance 
of  an  animal  and  gaudily  painted.  The  series  of  vases  includes  many 
rare  and  characteristic  forms.  Amongst  these  are  several  whistling 
jars,  made  on  acoustic  principles,  with  mouths  or  spouts  surmounted  by 
animals.  There  are  several  “portrait  vases”  or  water  bottles  from 
Trujillo,  Chimbote,  Ancon,  and  other  places.  Some  of  these  possess 
so  much  expression  of  feature  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  individual 
portraiture.  In  the  group  of  metallic  objects  is  a macana  or  club-head, 
which  consists  of  a broad  ring  with  six  points.  These  objects  are 
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Ancient  Peruvian  Vases  and  Terra  Cotta  Figures, 

Presented  by  Dr.  Jos6  M.  Macedo. 
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generally  spherical,  the  star-shaped  examples  being  uncommon.  The 
series  also  include  a shallow  bowl  or  pan  ; two  pairs  of  twreezers  for 
extracting  hair  ; a flax  hackler  in  the  form  of  a celt,  and  two  pierced 
circular  gorgets  for  wearing  in  the  ears,  or  for  suspension  from  the 
breast.  There  are  also  a number  of  nail-shaped  implements  varying 
in  length  from  about  eight  inches  to  a foot.  They  are  surmounted  by 
flat,  circular,  screw-like  heads,  and  possess  sharp  points.  Near  the 
upper  ends  are  lateral  perforations  like  the  eyes  of  needles.  The 
material  of  several,  if  not  all,  of  these  objects  of  metal  is  presumably 
bronze,  though  no  analysis  of  them  has  been  attempted.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  many  of  the  Peruvian  implements  were  made  of  an  alloy 
containing  from  2 to  7.5  per  cent,  of  tin. 

The  collection  of  textile  fabrics  from  the  tombs  is  large  and  varied. 
The  majority  of  specimens  are  made  of  wool,  probably  of  the  alpaca, 
interwoven  with  cotton — a fabric  of  remarkably  fine  and  even  texture — 
with  ornamental  designs  of  various  colors.  Frequently  the  warp  is 
made  of  cotton  and  the  filling  of  wool,  while  some  of  the  finer  and 
more  delicate  pieces  are  composed  entirely  of  the  wool  of  the  vicuna. 
A feature  of  many  of  the  more  elaborate  examples  is  the  parting  of  the 
warp  between  two  colors  or  shades,  making  little  perpendicular  slits 
which  separate  the  outlines  of  the  figures  from  the  groundwork, 
producing  a graceful,  open-work  effect.  The  figures  are  either 
geometrical  devices  or  animal  representations.  The  latter  are  fre- 
quently woven  in  the  borders  of  dress  materials,  and,  in  some  cases,  a 
woolen  fringe  is  sewed  along  the  margin.  In  one  example  the  fringe  is 
exceedingly  coarse,  being  composed  of  large  tassels  suspended  at  regular 
intervals,  two  or  three  inches  apart,  each  one  made  in  the  semblance 
of  a man’s  head,  with  long,  flowing  beard,  the  features  of  the  face 
being  woven  in  variously-colored  worsteds.  The  animal  figures  are 
generally  conventional,  angular  and  grotesque.  Birds,  cats,  monkeys 
and  men  are  most  frequent.  In  many  cases  the  colors  in  alternate 
figures  of  a boarder  are  reversed ; as,  for  instance,  one  will  have  a 
yellow  face  and  red  body,  whilst  the  next  will  have  a red  or  black  face 
and  yellow  extremities.  The  coloring  of  many  of  the  fabrics  is  still 
fresh  and  vivid.  Yellow,  red,  black,  white,  gray,  blue  and  brown 
predominate.  The  outlines  of  the  figures  are  equally  distinct  and 
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perfect  on  both  sides.  Some  of  the  designs  present  the  appearance  of 
fine  embroidery,  the  woof  in  some  parts  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  bent 
or  raised  arms  of  a human  figure)  taking  a diagonal  direction  parallel 
with  the  outlines,  which  latter  seem  to  be  woven  with  heavier  woolen 
threads.  The  plain  cotton  cloths  are  merely  prints,  the  ornamentation 
being  painted  or  stamped  on  one  side  only.  The  majority  of  the 
pieces  are  merely  fragments,  though  there  are,  also,  in  the  collection, 
portions  of  belts,  sashes,  small  bags,  and  a complete  unco — a short, 
armless  shirt. 

This  completes  the  summary  of  collections  received  during  the  year, 
exclusive  of  the  valuable  additions  to  the  numismatic  cabinet.” 


It  would  not  be  proper  to  conclude  this  report  without  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Society  to  the  fact  that  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to 
provide  additional  cases  for  the  proper  arrangement  and  display  of  the 
specimens  now  at  hand,  and  valuable  acquisitions  already  promised. 

The  year  which  has  just  closed  has  been  one  of  great  depression 
throughout  the  country,  and  it  is  a source  of  congratulation  to  the 
Society  that  it  still  flourishes.  The  hand  of  death  has  weighed  very 
heavily  upon  it,  and,  among  other  great  losses,  we  mourn  the  decease 
of  our  President. 

The  usual  obituary  notices  have  been  omitted  this  year,  as  the 
Society  expects  to  publish  a memorial  volume,  in  which  they  will 
all  appear. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by 

HENRY  PHILLIPS,  Jr., 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Philadelphia,  January  ist,  1885. 
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Hon.  Wm.  E.  Courtenay,  Charleston,  S.  C.  ; Stewart  Culin,  Phila- 
delphia ; Gen.  C.  W.  Darling,  Utica,  N.  Y.  ; Robert  Coulton  Davis, 
Philadelphia  ; Perry  Davis  & Son,  Providence,  R.  I.  ; Leon  De  Rosny, 
Paris;  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia;  Henry  T.  Drowne,  New  York 
City;  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Washington,  D.  C.  ; John  Evans,  Hewel 
Hempstead,  England;  G.  L.  Feuardent,  New  York;  C.  E.  Feuster, 
Hull,  England ; William  A.  Flannigen,  Philadelphia ; Dr.  A.  Flanders, 
New  York;  David  G.  Francis,  New  York;  Dr.  A.  E.  Foote,  Phila- 
delphia; Dr.  A.  S.  Gatschet,  Washington,  D.  C.  ; Graefenburg 
Company,  New  York;  Henry  Gray,  Manchester,  England;  Julius 
Hahlo,  Berlin  ; Dr.  E.  T.  Hamy,  Paris  ; Charles  Henry  Hart,  Phila- 
delphia; James  Henry,  London;  E.  T.  Hazeltine,  Warren,  Pa;  John 
W.  Hazeltine,  Philadelphia ; Thomas  Hockley,  Philadelphia ; Dr. 
Walter  J.  Hoffman,  Washington,  D.  C.  ; Home  Insurance  Co.,  New 
York;  G.  Harry  Horstman,  Nuremberg;  Hostetter  & Smith,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  ; Everard  F.  in  Thurn,  Demerara ; Dr.  D.  Jayne  & Son,  Phila- 
delphia; Col.  Charles  C.  Jones,  Atlanta,  Ga.  ; Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  New 
Orleans;  H.  Kato,  Tokio,  Japan;  S.  R.  Koehler,  Roxbury,  Mass.; 
D.  Landreth  & Sons,  Philadelphia ; Richard  Hoe  Lawrence,  New 
York;  George  E.  Littlefield,  Boston;  Magazine  of  American  His- 
tory; Wm.  T.  R.  Marvin,  Boston;  Merchants’  Gargling  Oil  Co., 
Lockport,  New  York;  R.  W.  Mercer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Dr.  E. 
Merzbacher,  Munich  ; Wm.  Muhl,  New  Orleans;  Rev.  Joseph  Murray, 
Carlisle,  Pa.;  Le  Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  Paris;  Paul  Neff,  Stuttgard  ; 
Hon.  John  T.  Nixon,  Trenton,  N.  J.  ; Antonio  Penafiel,  Mexico; 
Hon.  Amos  Perry,  Providence,  R.  I.  ; Henry  Phillips,  Jr.,  Philadel- 
phia; Wm.  Poillon,  New  York  City;  Eli  K.  Price,  Philadelphia;  Eli 
K.  Price,  Jr.,  Philadelphia;  Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  Salem,  Mass.; 
Publisher  Philadelphia  Ledger ; Publisher  Philadelphia  Record ; Pub- 
lisher Philadelphia  Inquirer ; Publishers  Philadelphia  Times ; Pub- 
lishers Weekly , New  York;  Bernard  Quaritch,  London;  Riggs  & 
Brother,  Philadelphia  ; Cavaliere  Guilio  Sambon,  Rome  ; I.  Schulerman, 
Amersfort,  Holland ; Lewis  A.  Scott,  Philadelphia ; Emilio  Seletti, 
Milan,  Italy ; Prof.  Giuseppe  Sergi,  Bologna ; Isaac  Smucker, 
Newark,  Ohio ; B.  F.  Stevens,  London ; A.  B.  Taylor,  Philadel- 
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phia ; C.  G.  Thieme,  Leipzig- ; Trubner  & Co.,  London;  Major 
Moses  Veale,  Philadelphia;  W.  Weber,  Berlin;  Adolph  Weyl, 
Berlin;  F.  J.  Wesener,  Munich;  George  C.  Williamson,  Guilford, 
England;  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Boston;  W.  Eliot  Woodward,  New 
York;  Harrison  Wright,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.  ; J.  H.  Zeilner,  Philadelphia. 

Donors  to  Cabinet. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  Trenton,  N.  J.  ; Sophus  A.  Bergsoe,  Copenhagen  ; 
James  Deans,  Vancouver’s  Island;  Charles  Henry  Hart,  Philadelphia; 
Walter  J.  Hoffman,  Washington,  D.  C.  ; Francis  Jordan,  Jr.,  Phila- 
delphia; W.  H.  Key,  Philadelphia;  R.  Hoe  Lawrence,  New  York; 
Dr.  Jose  Maria  Macedo,  Lima,  Peru  ; Le  Marquis  de  Nadaillac,  Paris  ; 
John  P.  Nicholson;  Sr.  Antonio  Pehafiel,  Mexico;  Eli  K.  Price 
and  Prof.  Rothrock  ; A.  E.  Richards,  Firenze ; Lewis  A.  Scott, 
Philadelphia;  Richard  C.  Temple  Ambala  ; Joseph  E.  Temple,  Phila- 
delphia ; G.  P.  Thurston,  Nashville,  Tenn.  ; Geo.  Vaux,  Philadelphia; 
Harrison  Wright,  Wilkesbarre;  Joseph  Wright,  Philadelphia;  Harry 
D.  Ziegler,  Philadelphia. 
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